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PRACTICAL SPRING TALK. 



By A, Ashmun Kelly. 




scarcely needs the song of robin or burst of 
bud on the snowdrop bush to remind us that 
spring is at our doors. Even the appealing 
tones of the organ grinder's love ballads in the 
rural sections, or the scarcely melodious cry 
of the vender of fresh fish and vegetables in 
our streets, are rendered superfluous, since the 
store man, with his customary spring display 
of carpets and upholstery and general house- 
hold things, is out in full bloom. He comes 
before robin or blue bird, snowdrop, crocus 
or fish, and it will be hard to convince some 
people that his display is not more attractive 
than Nature's charms. For surely nothing can 
be more charming to the lover of home decora- 
ive art, at this Season of the year, than the aforesaid store. 
And how the wish goes 
forth from such a one's 
heart that the scant purse 
might be sufficient to com- 
pass- the heart's desires! 
Alas! it has its too evident 
limitations. Perhaps 'tis 
as well, especially if the 
judgment be not just what 
it should be. Too much 
money often means show- 
rooms in our homes, than 
which nothing can be 
more disheartening to a 
person of taste and refine- 
ment. Better plainness 
to severity than such ex- 
cess of display. "The 
Japanese gentleman uses 
very little furniture in his 
room, ' ' said the native 
servant. We should say 
so. We want more than 
a block to lie down to rest 
upon, and more than a 
floor to sit upon. But 
don't smother us, please, 
with stuffiness in the way 
of excessive hangings and 
furniture and what-not. 

Most of us are not rich. 
We must buy sparingly. 
Hence, we are not apt to 
overdo the thing. But 
the small purse and large 
stock to choose from pre- 
sent embarrassing difficul- 
ties, Most of us know 
little about values and 
qualities. The Babel of 
gcfods from the Orient, 

from Europe, from right at home, from everywhere, bewilder 
us, and our heads swim as we in desperation strive to com- 
prehend it all. There are goods smelling of Turkish harems, 
where no doubt they have done service before finding them- 
selves thrown upon the markets of the world. There are 
goods smelling of the Land of Flowers, of the Land of 
Sunrise, and of far-away India. Goods Turkish, Persian, Hindo- 
stanee, Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese. What a jargon of 
names — Miyota, Yodatsu, Ukemoyo, Tobimoyo, Bitchu, 
Bingo, Aya, Daghestan, Agra, Savonnieres, Gobelins, c.c. 
extra supers, three-ply, Axminster, double-faced cambrics, 
and many more, until the brain fairly reels, a sort of hasheesh 
dream ensues, the brain loses its balance, and the madhouse 
yawns ! 

Just now, when it is the fashion to engraft new studies upon 
the public, educational plants known as schools, where every- 
thing seems likely to be in danger of being (imperfectly) taught, 



from Euclid to the frying of doughnuts, would it not be well 
also to teach the girls how to buy, and familiarize their minds 
with the names and histories and characters of everything that 
enters into household furnishment? How utterly helpless the 
average woman is when she essays forth to purchase and 
select goods for her house! True, there is The Decora- 
tor and Furnisher at her right hand, but then, unfortun- 
ately for herself, she does not always turn to it in such 
moments. 

One thing, she cannot go far wrong these days as regards 
values. Prices are down to very near (not quite, I think) bed- 
rock. Dealers are solicitous for trade. Money is scarce, but it 
goes a long ways, especially when judiciously expended. Take 
carpets, an always expensive item in household furnishing, I 
think they never were so cheap before, and now that we have 
free wool, we are getting really all-wool carpets, not, as afore- 
time, mostly goats' hair, a villainous stuff. Here is a little 
table of wholesale prices which may prove of interest to the 
reader. I give wholesale quotations, because they are usually 
nearer a standard rate than retail prices, which vary greatly, 
according to circumstances of locality, etc. : 




Axminster $1.85 $1.0510$] 

Tapestry Velvet... 1.80 ,72- j 

Body Brussels. ... 1.55 .77- : 

Tapestry. .92 

Double Extra Tap- 
estry Brussels. . . 1.07 

Three Plys 1.20 .52 - 

Extra Supers...... i.oo .42- 

Supers. 85 .37 - 
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Retail figures will likely 
show even greater com- 
parative reductions. As 
to quality, that is perhaps 
even better than fifteen 
years ago. A good body 
Brussels at present prices 
is the cheapest floor cover- 
ing, and the best in every 
way, that I know of. 

By the way, have you 
seen "cork carpet?" It 
is likely made of finely 
ground cork and linseed 
oil, something like lino- 
leum, only that it is just 
the plain color 'of the 
composition, without print 
ornamentations, and is 
one-fourth inch thick. It 
comes six feet wide, in 
thirty feet rolls, and is 
very soft to the feet. As 
to price, I am not sure, 
but think it somewhere 
near a dollar a square 
yard. 

Cocoa mats are indis- 
pensable. They are not 
noted for artistic beauty, 
but there is no disputing 
their usefulness. Perhaps 
this table of sizes and 
names will interest, if not 
exactly instruct. 

Cocoa Mats — Common and red bordered, thin brush, thin 
brush mottled, medium brush, medium brush mottled, extra 
brush, best fiber, best fiber, stenciled lettering, chain, light 
wool border, plain wool border, figured wool border, cocoa 
center. 

The regular sizes are: 25 x 14 inches, 27 x 16 inches, 30 x 18 
inches, 33 x 20 inches, 36 x 22 inches, 39 x 24 inches, 42 x 46 
inches, 45 x 28 inches. 

Special sizes are made to order for store doors, hotels, pub- 
lic buildings, cars, steamboats, etc. Any desired lettering or 
ornament may be woven in. Then there is matting for cover- 
ing entire floors, or aisles in churches, etc. 

Vestibule sizes — 24 x 24 inches, 27 x 27 inches, 30 x 30 
inches, 36 x 36 inches. 

When selecting Holland shades bear in mind that some so- 
called do not hold their color well. Scotch Hollands do hold 
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their color, and are therefore the most dependable. Here is a 
list of the usual shade colors: White, cream, linen, buff, ecru, 
drab, sage, brown, marigold, green, blue, olive, cardinal, rang- 
ing from 28 inches to 72 inches in width. 

STAIR RODS, CARPET GRIPS AND BUTTONS. 

Fashions in these things? Oh, yes. New and fresh every 
spring, though good and approved old styles are reproduced. 

The stair rod has always been a bother, but we cannot well 
do without it, though we have tried to do so, and do yet, in 
many homes, replace it with grips or buttons. One thing we 
have done away with: brass rods that need eternal scouring to 
look decent. When metal is used, it is nickel or bronze. 
Sometimes the nickel is merely nickeline, and the bronze brom- 
ine. Be sure to buy 
solid metal plated with 
nickel and wheel pol- 
ished, or solid metal 
bronzed heavily. Grips 
should be filled with 
wood,so as not to injure 
the carpet. They should 
also be made to fit the 
angle in the stair, to 
hold the carpet firmly 
to place, so that it can- 
not move and thus in- 
vite holes in the carpet. 
The rod should not be 
too bulky, to catch the 
toe of the boot every 
time. Grips alone ob- 
viate this feature, and 
they hold the carpet se- 
curely in place and look 
well. 

One fine style of grip 
has a bronze center and 
nickel ends, the design 
being quite artistic. The 
same design is shown 
reversed, the nickel be- 
ing in the center, and 
bronze on the ends. In 
fact, there are several 
designs, plain and fancy, 
treated this way. The 
most handsome grips 
shown come in brass, 
bronze, nickel and oxi- 
dized bronze. Grips are 
also made of wood, in 
walnut, cherry, oak and 
cocobola. 

Stair buttons come 
round, diamond-shaped, 
crescent- shaped (this 
used at ends, with round 
center button ), etc. 
They come in the usual 
metals. 

Keepers for wooden 
stair rods come in wal- 
nut, cherry and oak. 
Keepers for brass and 
nickel stair rods give . An Italian Chest of ******** 

an artistic finish to the rods which go with them. The best 
rod made is of solid steel, highly polished and nickel plated. 
It is, of course, costly. Wooden rods come in a variety of 
styles and woods. A very nice one has ornamental ends, to su- 
persede the usual cheap plain round-end rods. 

There is a grip made to hold the carpet in the corner of the 
step, against the riser and string. It answers a two-fold pur- 
pose, holding the carpet to the step or tread, and against the 
riser, and also it prevents dust from getting in the corner and 
renders sweeping easier. Housewives will appreciate this little 
bit of thoughtfulness solidified in metal. Another grip, half 
round in shape, stands perpendicular on the step, against the 
riser,and holds the selvage ofthe carpet securely against the riser: 

Thus it will be seen that ever such comparatively small mat- 



ters as the fastening of the stairs carpet receives thoughtful 
attention from the mechanical genius, and the manufacture of 
stair rods, grips and buttons forms a large and distinct indus- 
try of itself. 

In the selection and use of such articles, the exercise of taste 
and judgment is just as essential as in the decorating and furn- 
ishing of the rooms. As a single small word improperly spoken 
betrays imperfect education, so does the slighting of the smallest 
detail of house furnishing betoken want of taste and judgment. 

A MONARCH'S BEDROOM. 




THE greatest marvel (in the fairy palace of the late King of 
Bavaria at Herrenchi'emsee) is the royal bed chamber, 
which is a lofty room of moderate dimensions, with three 
windows above and be- 
low, the upper being 
1 draped with crimson 
j silk, that throws a magic 
I light upon the masses of 
j gold distributed over 
I the regal apartment. It 
j is divided into two parts 
by means of a golden 
balustrade, the back 
part being rounded. 
j Here the king's bed 
j stands on a raised dais, 
up to which lead five 
broad steps, covered 
with ruby velvet, on 
which are embroidered 
I large golden suns. The 
j bed is of gilt bronze, a 
work of art as we meet 
it once in a lifetime. 
It is covered with a 
I counterpane of gold 
I cloth, embroidered in 
colors, the. center rep- 
I resenting King Louis 
I XVI. without his wig, a 
large emerald on his 
breast, and a sapphire 
in his hair. The bed is 
surrounded by a canopy 
of gold, with a high 
i crown of gold in the 
center and four enor- 
mous bunches of white 
plumes at the four cor- 
ners; from the canopy 
descend the curtains, to 
examine which a lover 
of art will devote sev- 
eral weeks. The outside 
is ruby velvet embroi- 
dered in gold, so that 
I of the ground color 
I scarcely anything is 
I seen; the inside is cpv- 
! ered from top to bottom 
j by pictures from the 
j Bible, at first sight the 
! product of the minia- 
ture painter's brush; 
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but, on close inspection, the triumph of the needle-woman's 
skill. The center of the background is occupied by a sun 
embroidered in diamonds and pearls, and when I heard that 
the king never once used this bedroom, I was led to believe 
that he expected a visit from the Roi Soleil himself, and hoped 
to astonish even his magnificent majesty. The walls of this 
room are entirely hung with red velvet embroidered in gold, the 
children holding garlands of flowers, being so solid that a real 
baby held to the wall cannot stand out from it more boldly 
than do these works of the needle. On one side of the bed, 
within the space confined by the golden balustrade, is the wash- 
ing stand, a tall mirror in gold arabesques, the table of marble 
supported by gilt bronzed figures — the basin, ewer, and ten 
vases in gilt bronze of a size that would astonish even a giant, 



